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As Bangladesh boils, 
a challenge for India 


Rajiv Ashrafi 


What India can do as the political situation worsens in Bangladesh 


Political ferment is par for the course in 
Bangladesh. But even by its own 
standards, the last three months have 
been unusual. Unremitting protests and 
counter-protests have accompanied 
shut-downs and violence has left over a 
hundred dead and thousands injured. 
There is something in the manner in 
which the events have unfolded that 
seem to indicate that the worst is yet to 
be. Supporters of conflicting ideologies 
have shed their reticence and have come 
out for a decisive contest, if not a fight to 
finish. 

This round of political jousting began in 
early February when thousands of 
educated young men and women 
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belonging to the middle class gathered 
in Shahbagh Square in Dhaka 
demanding death for those found guilty 
in the International Crimes Tribunals set 
up by the Sheikh Hasina Government. 
Those accused of committing crimes 
against humanity during the 1971 
liberation struggle have been put to trial 
in these special courts. The on-ground 
protests were accompanied by a 
massive, and in many ways globally 
unprecedented, online campaign. The 
Shahbagh movement spoke out loudly 
and clearly in favour of a secular and 
liberal Bangladesh and urged the 
Government to come down heavily on 
the country’s Islamist organisations. 
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The Islamists struck back with a 
strength and ferocity that surprised 
Bangladesh watchers. Drawing support 
from the rural poor, the fundamentalists 
mounted a massive march from 
Chittagong to Dhaka, culminating in a 
rally in the capital; unleashed savage 
violence, torching minority Hindu 
homes and temples; and have 
threatened to lay siege on Dhaka from 
May 5 unless their 13-point charter of 
demands is accepted. Critics say 
acceptance of these demands would be 
tantamount to the Talibanisation of 
Bangladesh — the very antithesis of what 
the Shahbagh activists stand for. 


Not surprisingly, some observers feel 
the country is on the brink of a civil war. 
The coming days will be decisive and 
will have a long-term effect on its polity. 
Meanwhile, Sheikh Hasina has spoken 
out in favour of the Shahbagh 
movement and rejected the 
fundamentalist demand for an anti- 
blasphemy law, even though she 
arrested four young bloggers and 
declared that the country would be run 
in accordance with the Medina Charter. 


Tough as the situation is for the 
Government in Dhaka, it is no less 
challenging for India as it strives to 
protect its interests in the unfolding 
scenario. There is no gainsaying that a 
strong, stable and friendly Bangladesh is 
in India’s best interests. It is equally 
important for Delhi that the forces of 
moderation have the upper hand in 
Dhaka, even if secular and liberal values 
are challenged. 


At the same time, India must strive to 
ensure that it is not seen in Bangladesh 
as interfering or ill-disposed. 
Unfortunately, this not always the case 
and certainly not in all quarters. The 
Shahbagh upsurge itself is perceived by 
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some sections as India-inspired, the 
same they say as the popular uprisings 
in Kansat and Shonir Akhra during the 
Khaleda Zia regime. The Bangladesh 
Left, they allege, is a tool in the hands of 
India and the ruling Awami League is 
also more than happy to do Delhi's 
bidding. In this context, it is only good 
that India’s response to Shahbagh, both 
of the Government as well as the media 
and civil society, was seen by many of its 
proponents as disappointing. A more 
enthusiastic backing may have proved 
counter-productive for the secular and 
liberal forces. 


The perception that India is inclined to 
place all its eggs in the Awami League 
basket needs to be vigorously 
countered. It is not enough to host visits 
by Begum Khaleda Zia, leader of the 


India needs to both invest 
more in and import more 
from Bangladesh. 


BNP (the principal opposition party) 
and General Ershad, leader of the Jatiyo 
Party (the third-largest in the country) 

as India did last year. It would help to 
extend invitations to other key leaders, 
from the same parties, as well as to other 
policy influencers. Bridges have to be 
built or strengthened with all shades of 
democratic opinion. After all, the anti- 
Awami League, right wing forces 
command the allegiance of about 40 
percent of the electorate (as much 
perhaps as the League itself). Staving off 
the hostility of these sections, if not 
earning their goodwill, is critical for the 
success of Delhi’s Dhaka policy. 


But true success will come only if Delhi 
is able to go beyond these political 
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intermediaries and directly address the 
concerns of the common people. Here 
what hurts India’s cause the most is the 
feeling that Delhi is not serious about 
delivering on its commitments. It would 
help India immensely if it is able to 
drive home, in popular perception, the 
realisation that decision-making in 
foreign policy is not any more the 
exclusive preserve of the Centre or the 
ruling dispensation in Delhi. The Centre 
is no longer as strong as it used to be in, 
say, Indira Gandhi's time. A fallout of a 
weak Centre has been that state 
governments are seeking to have a say 
in decision-making in even areas like 
foreign relations. 


For the same reason, the Opposition is 
finding it expedient to play games and 
frustrate the Centre’s efforts at building 
a consensus on foreign policy. Thus a 
Mamata Banerjee can torpedo the Teesta 
Accord, as she did last year, or a BJP can 
drag its feet on backing the Government 
on implementing the bilateral 
agreement with Bangladesh on border 
enclaves. There is nothing much that the 
Centre can do until there is a change of 
heart on the part of the TMC or the BJP, 
but its loss of face in Dhaka can be 
mitigated if it is recognised more widely 
there that, as with much else in India, 
foreign policy is a victim of party 
politics. 


Meanwhile, India must focus attention 
on increasing people to people contact 
and deepening economic ties between 
the two countries. The first will come 
from giving a fillip to bilateral travel 
and tourism. The liberalised visa regime 
introduced recently, is a significant step 
in the right direction. But Bangladeshis 
still feel that operationally India can do 
a lot more to make it easier for them to 
visit India. Since Bangladeshis visiting 


India with valid visas can only be 
beneficial for our economy, there is no 
reason, other than bureaucratic 
cussedness, for not being more generous 
in issuing visas. 


Bangladeshis continue to feel strongly 
about what many believe are mindless 
shootings by Indian border guards. 
Indian officials say BSF jawans shoot 
only when illegals and smugglers attack 
them or try to cut through the border 
fence, which, in any case, is 150 yards 
within Indian territory (built inland at 
Bangladeshi insistence). But the upshot 
in numerous cases has been deaths, 
leading to protests from Dhaka. Many 
promises have been made by Indian 
officials and political leaders about zero 
tolerance towards such killings and 
there has been a significant 
improvement on the ground. But the 
perception persists that India lets its 
troopers be trigger-happy. This needs to 
change. 


Finally, there is no substitute for 
increased economic integration and 
better business ties for breaking barriers 
between nations. India needs to both 
invest more in and import more from 
Bangladesh. It should also create 
conditions that make it possible for 
Dhaka to allow transit through 
Bangladesh for supplies to the 
Northeast. In practical terms, this means 
India must be more generous on water 
related issues, like the Teesta Accord. 
Transit through Bangladesh will have a 
transformational impact on the 
economies of both the Northeast and 
Bangladesh itself (because it will earn 
revenues from transit-related duties, 
there will wholesale upgradation of 
infrastructure and service industries will 
boom). It is a win-win solution that can 
only bring benefits to both sides. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


The quest for an All 
Out Entertainer 


Without creative labour, making an “entertainer movie” is redundant. It only 
portrays the want of a hit rather than a desire to create a product of creative 


inspiration for the audience 


Every time a big budget film fails at the 
box office, the film fraternity feels the 
pangs. Friends and foes alike, in 
production camps and houses, mourn 
the losses to the industry. Sure it is 
called the entertainment business, but it 
could just as well be called the “hit 
business”. Everyone from the producer 
to the exhibitor wants a hit. We can 
blame it on the addictive rush of success 
and adulation or the power of big 
money. This want is more evident if they 
have had a hit in the past. A hit movie is 


—— 


the currency of the movie business and 
essential for its survival. It is this 


desperation that gives birth to the idea 
of the “all out entertainer”— the notion 
that everything apart from the 
entertainment factor is unimportant for 
a movie. 


How exactly would one define 
entertainment? If we look at the 
industries that fall under the umbrella of 
the entertainment business today, we 
can safely conclude that there are 
multiple ways the consumer chooses to 
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be entertained and these ways are 
constantly evolving. Then isn’t 
entertainment a product — a sort of an 
artistic work, meeting a consumer’s 
mind? Doesn’t this make entertainment 
a highly dynamic and elusive objective? 
Therefore, setting out to entertain with 
little apart from merely the will to 
entertain, is a vain exercise. A bit like 
putting the cart ahead of the horse. 


Entertainment is the craft of leaving the 
consumer with a sense of satisfaction, 
while asking for their time and money. 
Most of us in the movie business 
entertain by telling stories to our 
audiences. Stories that relieve them from 
themselves — stories that hold, engage 
and involve. While the technicians put 
in hours of sleepless nights and slave 
over the parameters of the visuals and 
sound, the creative writers and directors 
envision parallel worlds for the viewer 
— capturing breathtaking images and 
creating intimate sounds. All the 
collaborating artists and craftsmen on a 
project dig deep to find something that 
will captivate the audience — anew 
perspective, a distant memory or an old 
secret. 


On the other hand, creating an 
entertainer or a project (in common film 
industry parlance) is mostly about 
logistics and market trends, an 
endeavour with no soul but fanfare. 
Ironically, it then becomes unfair to 
expect the entertainer to entertain in the 
true sense of the word. Without creative 
labour, making an “entertainer movie” 
is redundant. It only portrays the want 
of a hit rather than a desire to create a 
product of creative inspiration for the 
audience. Many leading makers of All 
Out Entertainers are terrified of failure, 
which is the reason why they make only 
those kind of movies. They shy away 


from taking a risk or putting in the hard 
work required to portray their own 
creative voice onto the big screen. 


A movie stands a better 
chance of being a success 
and an entertainer in the 
true sense, if itis 
nurtured and given the 


honest and sincere hard 
work that it deserves pre 
and post production. 


Movie making is so much more more 
than just merely using a film star, the 
story of an old successful movie with 
the added flavoring of personal quirks. 
Our main strength in the movie business 
is in our stories, performances, visuals 
and the music. They require intensive 
and rigourous work and when this work 
is appreciated — the film gets an 
immediate reward with audience 
adulation and the tag of an entertainer. 
A large percentage of successful and 
memorable films in the history of 
cinema are not the ones that were 
consciously made as all out entertainers. 
They were results of labour and the love 
for the craft of movie making. 
Everybody knows that movie making is 
not like any other business and there is 
no formula for success in it. While All 
Out Entertainers often score big at the 
box office, it can be attributed to 
freshness in story telling or the box 
office draw of a leading star. 


A movie stands a better chance of being 
a success and an entertainer in the true 
sense, if it is nurtured and given the 
honest and sincere hard work that it 
deserves pre- and post-production. If all 
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the ingenuity and resources that go into 
putting together an entertainer were to 
be reigned into telling a good story, we 
would have entertainment anyway. 
More than hundred people labour for 
months to realise the vision of the 
producer and the director. If that vision 
is fixated on the fear of failure, success is 
bound to be lost. It is simple logic: we 
create the movie, the movie creates 
entertainment. 


In this day and age, the audio visual 
medium is exploding with ideas. 


Television and internet are daily 
discovering people who are talented and 
committed to the cause of movie 
making. People, who have confidence in 
their ideas and their work, who don’t 
just want to bring the audience to the 
film but send the film home with them, 
for years to come. These are people who 
can be called true entertainers because 
they are ready to go all out and risk 
everything they have laboured over, just 
to win the audience. It is here that movie 
budgets should be spent — in finding 
new creative voices. 
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Pawan Singh is a PhD candidate at the University of California, San Diego 


When the Law 
misbehaves 


Important questions arise from the aftermaths of legal decision-making on the Naz 


Judgment 


Section 377 of the Indian Penal Code 
drafted in British India in 1860 was 
amended on 2 July, 2009 by the Delhi 
High Court to exclude homosexuality 
from the list of sexual offences deemed 
unnatural. The decision by the Delhi 
High Court in Naz versus the Union of 
India was a culmination of a decade and 
half long LGBT activism in India and 
unsuccessful attempts by civil society 
actors to effect change in the legal status 
of homosexuality. The Naz Judgment as 
it came to be known is a landmark legal 
artifact that has enabled in 
constitutional terms, a language of 
empowerment for sexual minorities, 
which is unprecedented. 


In responding to the immediate call for 
the decriminalisation of homosexuality 
by the Indian Health Ministry along 
with the Naz Foundation, the judgment 
exceeded its task by grounding its 
reasoning to amend the law within a 
rights-based framework. The Delhi High 
Court jury referred to a range of 
international legal material such as 
judgments on similar sodomy laws in 
other countries, UN documents, and 
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other international instruments of 
human rights and protections. Further, 
by employing constitutional morality as 
a basis of equality of all Indian citizens 
whether gay or straight, the Naz jury 
repudiated public morality that has 
historically been evoked to pathologise 
homosexuality. 


When the decision was challenged by 
various religious and conservative 
groups across India in the Supreme 
Court, the language of Naz was not 
reflected in the proceedings of the case 
as it was heard over three weeks in 
March 2012. The Supreme Court did not 
follow the rights-based logic of the Delhi 
High Court jury and persisted with the 
question by producing their own 
imagery of conjectures on what might 
constitute unnatural penetration. 
Lawyers and activists interviewed 
stated that the three-week long Supreme 
Court proceedings were a significant 
departure from the line of reasoning 
followed in the Naz decision and could 
lead to its possible revocation. In their 
view, based on the judges’ focus on 
sexual behavior to the exclusion of 
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identity-based claims, it was difficult to 
infer whether their response was merely 
prurient or intellectual, trading in tenets 
of critical queer theory. 


A final verdict from the Supreme Court 
of India is expected in 2013. In the case 
of likely scenario of total revocation, 
(which would re-criminalise 
homosexuality in India) the queer 
movement would suffer a damaging 
legal setback. It would make it difficult 
to challenge the Law again considering 
the 15-year long process that culminated 
in the Naz decision. If the Supreme 
Court of India curbs the Naz decision’s 
ambition of using legal 
decriminalisation of homosexuality as a 
springboard for recognising the rights to 
privacy, equality, dignity and non- 
discrimination to mere 
decriminalisation, it would amount to a 
partial victory. The activists and lawyers 
imagined legal decriminalisation 
without rights to be a more likely 
conclusion in the impending Supreme 
Court verdict. The focus on the question 
of “unnatural sex” in the Supreme Court 
proceedings of the Naz case makes a 
total affirmation of decriminalisation 
with rights counter-intuitive. 


Some important questions arise from the 
aftermaths of legal decision-making in 
the Delhi High Court and the Supreme 
Court of India. How do we understand 
the rights-based chords struck by the 
Delhi High Court on the legal 
decriminalisation of homosexuality in 
comparison with the Supreme Court 
jury’s almost prurient interest in 
defining “unnatural sex” over three 
weeks, producing something akin to an 
erotic legal theater? What can be said 
about the sexual imagination of the Law 
as an institution whose authority resides 
in proper procedures and juridical 
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embodiment that orders the legal space 
by distancing the judge from the 
lawyers and those present in the 
audience? What does the Law’s 
encounter with sexuality produce when 
the judges as representatives of law 
have to consider a range of claims based 
on the experience of violence, 
subjugation and marginalisation 
suffered by non-normative identities in 
Indian society? These questions are 
critical for our consideration of the Law 
that seeks to fix human behavior but 
whose own behavior remains exempt 
from a scrutiny of its idiosyncrasies. 


In responding to the 
immediate call for the 
decriminalisation of 
homosexuality by the 
Indian Health Ministry 
along with the Naz 
Foundation, the 
judgment exceeded its 
task by grounding its 
reasoning to amend the 
law within a rights- 
based framework. 


These are both exciting as well as 
dangerous times of change where the 
discourse on sex and sexuality in India 
has assumed an unprecedented public 
urgency. While the unfortunate gang- 
rape and murder of a girl in Delhi did 
give us a renewed Anti Rape Bill in 2013, 
reports of the proceedings in the 
Parliament signal the danger of re- 
inscribing certain gendered and 
sexualised ways of dealing with sexual 
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violence into the legal imagination. The 
misleading culpability ascribed to the 
“problem of modernity” as the root 
cause of sexual violence by certain 
politicians and lawmakers is yet another 
demonstration of Law seeking to fix 
behavior without casting a critical 
glance towards its own ideological 
whims. The diagnoses by political and 
legal quacks of sexual desire and its 
deviant manifestations (whether it is 
Haryanvi Khaps’ logic of consumption 
of certain foods or Lalu Prasad Yadav’s 
brand of heterosexual physical contact) 
as the root cause, continue to find their 
way into public debates. 
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Whether it is the repression of non- 
normative bodies and their sexual 
desires or victims of sexual violence, 
without an effective critique and 
transformation of the legal imagination, 
policy-related change perhaps will 
remain beholden to the dangers of 
misrecognition of what causes such 
repression and violence. While the age- 
old cynical truism that law takes time to 
change may circumscribe certain legal 
outcomes within its temporal logic of 
procedure-bound access to justice, the 
Naz judgment as a legal text offers 
reason to remain optimistic as well as 
demonstrates the political imperative to 
continually engage with the Law. 
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Deepak Shenoy writes at capitalmind.in about the Indian Markets and Money, and runs MarketVision, a 


financial education company 


The right kind of pain 


For its economic problems, India must choose wisely — between either quick but 
harsh solutions, or slow but delayed ones 


Joey Parsons 


Ina recent online video by Dan Ariely, I 
heard of his story about pain. He was a 
patient with 70 percent burns, covered 
with bandages which needed to be 
replaced every day. The removing of the 
bandages was enormously painful. The 
question he posed was: Do you rip off 
the bandages in short quick bursts of 
extreme pain, or do you take them off 
slowly, causing lesser pain each time for 
a longer total time? As a patient, his 
answer was the second -— that it was far 
more preferable to take long periods of 
lesser pain than to have short bursts of 
extremely intense pain. The nurses, for 
many reasons, believed the other way; 
and it is probably what you and I think 
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as well, that ripping off a bandage is 
better than a slow, painful removal. 


I believe that the key lies in the words 
‘every day’. A short burst of pain is 
probably preferable when you have to 
only do it once. But if it were a repeated 
phenomenon, it is better to deal with it 
slowly; the other way will cause panic 
attacks every time a bandage remover 
walked into the room. 


This is quite relevant to economics, as 
we will see. 

The Indian government has, for the 
most part, subsidised diesel by paying 
fuel companies an oil subsidy for the 
losses they make for having to sell at a 
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lower price to retail pumps, while 
having to buy fuel at market prices. 
With the vagaries of world markets, the 
oil subsidy can be small or extremely 
large; and when it gets too large, like it 
did in 2012-13, the government will 
have to clamp down on other spending 
to make up. 


In 2012, the government attempted to 
bridge the gap by increasing the price of 
diesel by a record Rs 5 a litre, a 12 
percent increase on a price of Rs 42 then. 
You might think this was a one-time 
pain, but it was obviously not so, with 
the oil companies already claiming they 
would lose over Rs 10 per litre of diesel 
even after the increase. The high 
increase, though, was required if the 
government were to rein in a runaway 
fiscal deficit. There were protests by 
various sections of society then, with the 
premise that a 12 percent increase was 
ludicrous. 


Speaking again from an 
economic perspective, 
the only solution to the 
problem of double digit 
inflation that we 
continue to see is to 
raise rates and let the 
economy slow down to 
the point where 
inflation comes back 
under control. 


The new approach, since January 2013, 
has been to raise diesel prices further, 


but at a rate of 50 paise per month until 
the deficit is bridged. Three such hikes 
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have already been done, and the 
difference is palpable — there have been 
very few protests, other than murmurs 
of discontent. The pain we feel is 
minimal if you elongate the time frame 
in which the changes are made. 


Japan is an example of where such a 
strategy has gone horribly wrong. Its 
economy hasn’t recovered for over 20 
years, and one of the key reasons is that 
it didn’t take the bitter pill when it 
needed to. Its banks were insolvent but 
instead of letting them die and allowing 
new banks come up, Japan chose to 
rescue them while the rest of the 
country suffered. Now, they are 
choosing to use slow poison again — 
flooding the economy with Yen hoping 
to stoke inflation. Their last attempt 
failed miserably when they printed over 
35 trillion Yen between 2001 and 2006. 
They are now trying another round of 
the same thing — and yet again, banks 
might swallow up the reserves and not 
actually lend out to consumers. 


Iceland allowed its banks to default in 
2008, much to the chagrin of the 
international community, which has 
been used to countries bailing out their 
banks. In Europe, banks were bailed out 
by having their countries take over their 
debt in Ireland and in Greece. Five years 
later, with Iceland’s interest rates going 
all the way up to 20 percent and with 
strict capital controls, Iceland has 
broken out of its recession, rates are 
back below 6 percent, unemployment is 
down, and exports are up. 


In comparison, Greece has needed a 
second bailout, and the situation in 
Ireland or the rest of Europe (except 
Germany) does not look good. The 
failure to let the excesses of the past eat 
up the banks, and then to rebuild its 
banking system even if it meant 
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recession, will continue to hurt these 
countries as it does Japan. The “slow 
poison” doesn’t work, because what the 
system really needs is a hard one-time 
jolt. 


Closer home, it’s now evident that many 
companies, in the airline and 
infrastructure sectors, are close to 
bankrupt and cannot repay their loans. 
It is important to take a decision about 
the kind of pain banks will take for 
lending to such companies; will they 
take a one-time large hit by writing 
down their exposure and assuming they 
won't get back most of what is lent? Or 
will they follow a process of 
evergreening where they might give a 
backdoor credit to the same company to 
pay back an earlier loan so that they are 
never too far behind — thus kicking the 
can down the road? We have chosen, for 
the most part, the latter approach. But 
the day of reckoning is not far; in fact, it 
might just happen this quarter. 


Speaking again from an economic 
perspective, the only solution to the 
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problem of double digit inflation that we 
continue to see is to raise rates and let 
the economy slow down to the point 
where inflation comes back under 
control. However, this will involve short 
term pain, of slower growth. Paul 
Volcker did it — twice — in the 1970s in 
the US, raising interest rates to as much 
as 16 percent before the inflation was 
finally conquered. That led to a near- 
eighteen year bull run in the US from 
1982 to 1999, and inflation has stayed 
under control since then. 


The Indian economy faces serious 
headwinds. The government struggles 
to control expenditure in a high fiscal 
deficit year. The rupee faces devaluation 
pressure as the current account deficit 
reaches a new high. Inflation remains 
stubborn, and many high-debt 
industries look like they will definitely 
default. There are quick and harsh 
solutions, and slow and delayed ones. 
It’s a period that will define India’s 
future, depending on what kind of pain 
we decide to take. 
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Beyond cyber- 
optimism and cyber- 
pessimism 


The reality of digital activism is more complicated than either cyber-optimism or 
cyber-pessimism 
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When citizens use digital hardware and cyber-optimist. Even when evidence is 
software to bring about social and brought to bear, these categories persist. 
political change, it is called digital Patrick Meier, Director of Social 
activism. But is this new type of Innovation at the Qatar Foundation’s 
activism more or less effective than the Computing Research Institute, calls the 
analog activism that preceded it? Is debate between cyber-optimists and 
digital technology good or bad for cyber-pessimists “anecdotal ping-pong.” 
activism? Without empirical evidence, An optimist is likely to reference 
one is likely to answer this question examples of digital success, like the 
based on one’s own temperament. Arab Spring or the digitally-savvy first 


campaign of President Obama. 


A pessimist is likely to be a cyber- oa. ; Me 
Pessimists note the failed 2009 uprising 


pessimist; an optimist is likely to be a 
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in Iran or instances of so-called 
‘slacktivism’, like KONY 2012, a 
campaign centering around a massively 
popular online video about the 
Ugandan warlord Joseph Kony, which 
had little to no effect on its target. 


Was the Occupy 
Movement a success 
because of the hundreds of 
global mobilisations that 
occurred in the fall of 
2012, without funding or 
central leadership, or is it 
a failure because those 
mobilisations had little 
effect on the systems of 
global capitalism that 
activists were protesting? 


In their 2011 book, Digitally Enable Social 
Change, Jennifer Earl and Katrina 
Kimport proposed two ways of looking 
at the effect of digital technology on 
activism: scale change and model 
change. In a scale change, activists carry 
out the same activities as in the analog 
era, but more quickly, at larger scale, 
and at lower cost. An excellent example 
of this type of change is the e-petition. It 
collects signatures like a paper petition, 
but at larger scale, because it can be 
signed by anyone at any time, and at 
low cost, because is can be started and 
distributed for free. Scale change can be 
dramatic. When the killer of a young 
African-American boy was allowed to 
walk free in 2012, a Change.org e- 
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petition demanding justice collected two 
million signatures in two weeks. 
Prosecution of Trayvon Martin’s killer 
was subsequently undertaken by the 
state. Yet other e-petitions languish 
online with few signatures or simply fail 
to influence their targets. 


Model change supposes an effect that is 
qualitative rather than quantitative. The 
theory proposes that digital activism 
does not mean just more and cheaper 
activism, but a different kind of 
activism. But how is digital activism 
different than analog activism? Activism 
used to be organised by formal 
organisations, such as unions and 
advocacy organisations. Now it need 
not be. Neither the Arab Spring, nor the 
Occupy Movement, nor the 15M 
protests in Spain had formal centralised 
leaders. The efficiencies provided by 
social media allowed participants to 
organise themselves. In studying 
patterns of Twitter followership during 
the Egyptian Revolution in 2011, scholar 
Zeynep Tufekci pointed at new ways in 
which citizens grant influence to 
individuals by choosing to follow them 
on Twitter. Highly interactive leader 
selection, also used by the Pirate Party 
in Germany, is more responsive to 
popular opinion than analog forms of 
leadership structure. In other instances 
of activism, like the anti-Putin rallies 
that occurred before Russia’s 2012 
election, action is facilitated rather than 
led. For one dramatic protest, in which 
protesters lined the Moscow ring road, 
participants signed up on a specially 
designed website that later vanished. 


Yet digital technology can be harmful as 
well as helpful to activists, particularly 
in repressive regimes. In his 2011 book, 
The Net Delusion, Evgeny Morozov 
proposed an authoritarian trinity of 
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digital technology: censorship, 
surveillance, and propaganda. While 
some governments, particularly in the 
Middle East, prefer to cut off unwanted 
political discussion and organisation, 
others prefer to watch it unfold to 
capture the perpetrators. In March of 
this year, the Government of Bangladesh 
began tracking bloggers and Facebook 
users in order to prosecute those making 
statements critical of Islam. Some more 
confident Governments, like Russia, not 
only block dissent and punish 
dissenters, but also step into the fray, 
making their own online arguments for 
the status quo using the full resources of 
the state. 


Even in democracies, some propose that 
digital technology is bad for activism. In 
a famous 2011 article in The New Yorker, 
the journalist and cultural commentator 
Malcolm Gladwell argued that the 
strong ties of offline relationships are 
significantly more effective than the 
weak-tie relationships of near-strangers 
who collaborate online. Referencing the 
Civil Rights Movement for racial 
equality in the United States, Gladwell 
mocks cyber-optimists, whom he 
believes would argue that the work of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. “would have 
been made infinitely easier had he been 
able to communicate with his followers 
through Facebook, and contented 
himself with tweets from a Birmingham 
jail.” In Gladwell’s analysis, digital 
activism is a poor substitute for the 
forms of activism that preceded it. 


Yet many cases of digital activism resist 
clear categorisation. They are neither 
successes nor failures, but fall in some 
middle ground. Was the Occupy 
Movement a success because of the 
hundreds of global mobilisations that 
occurred in the fall of 2012, without 
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funding or central leadership, or is it a 
failure because those mobilisations had 
little effect on the systems of global 
capitalism that activists were protesting? 
Is China an example of an authoritarian 
state successfully admitting mass 
economic connectivity without any 
political effect or is even China losing 
political control of its internet as 
opinions, rumours, and satire spread 
through a rapidly expanding system of 
weibo microblogs? 


Reality is more complicated than either 
cyber-optimism or cyber-pessimism. 
Technologies like Twitter, that allow 
coordination without formal leadership, 
also allow leaders to emerge, as 
happened in Egypt in 2011. Great 
successes of mobilisation may fail to 
achieve concrete change, as is the case of 
Occupy thus far. Even an old tactic, like 
a petition, can become the focal point of 
an innovative and highly digital 
campaign, like the campaign to demand 
justice for Trayvon Martin. 


Cyber-optimism and cyber-pessimism 
elide and ignore these subtle 
distinctions in order to score rhetorical 
points. These arguments are possible 
because both cyber-optimist and cyber- 
pessimism are prospective positions: 
they seek to make claims about the 
future. It is easy to say that the future 
will be much better or much worse than 
the present. But the present is always 
more complicated. Digital technology 
does not have uniquely positive or 
negative effects on activism. Much 
depends on context, on the political 
system in which activists are operating, 
and on the complexity of the problem 
that they seek to remedy. 


The effect of digital technology on 
activism is not determined only by the 
affordances of the technology itself, but 
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also by the actions of human beings: 
software designers, civil society 
activists, telecommunications 
companies, and governments. An 
accurate perception of digital activism, 
which rejects simple categorisation, is 
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critical to understanding. Citizens must 
understand digital activism in order to 
design, use, and regulate these 
technologies in a way that furthers 
justice and human welfare. That 
outcome is far from certain. 
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The menace of 
gender inequality 


Gender inequality stems from the idea that men and women need to behave in 


certain ways that emphasises their sexuality 


The most obvious, yet least talked about 
(until recent times) problem in India is 
its gaping gender inequality. India 
remains the lowest ranked among BRIC 
countries in the Global Gender Gap 
index. It ranks 105 out of 135 countries. 
Health, Education, and Economic 
participation of women has India at its 
worst among BRIC countries. It ranks 
among the lowest when it comes to 
infant mortality and malnutrition 
among girls. Almost 8 million and more 
missing girls with demographers 
projecting that by the year 2020 there 
would be 28 to 31 million surplus males 
in the 15-35 age group. Almost 11 
percent of the CEOs of top companies 
were female, yet gender pay gap survey 
shows women make only a third of 
what a man earns. In public roles, 
women occupy only 10.7 percent of the 
seats in Parliament; less than 10 percent 
seats in High Courts and Supreme 
Courts and only 2-3 percent senior 
administrators and managers are 
women. We are a nation undergoing a 
rapid transition and are poised to 
become a part of an economically 
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advanced group of countries. The 
transition has however left our ethical 
and moral bearings stuck in a century 
that still believes in the idea that men 
and women can never be equal and 
women can never enjoy the same 
freedom and security that men have. 


The feminist argument that can be made 
here would talk about the patriarchy 
and societal backwardness in accepting 
women in larger roles. The issue 
however goes deeper than that. It is 
about an active inequality perpetuated 
by ideas of what and how gender 
should look and the stereotypes and 
myths maintained by a society clinging 
to norms created to benefit one gender 
over the other. 


Gender inequality or sexism is not the 
same as sexual inequality. Semantics 
matter here. Men and women are born 
different. Their sexuality is different. 
Gender, however, is a social construct 
that relies on this natural difference to 
create a kingdom of stereotypes and 
myths that invests and builds on the 
idea that gender equality cannot be 
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achieved. French Philosopher Albert 
Memmi, explains this difference in 
terms of racism. That analogy can be 
extended to sexism. Subordination of a 
sex is not based on sexuality but the 
characteristics we build to associate with 
that sexuality. “It is the assigning of a 
value to a particular difference in way 
that discredits an individual or a group 
to the advantage of another that 
transforms mere difference into 
deficiency.” Gender inequality or sexism 
in India works within this framework. 
We have for over centuries added values 
to primary sexual differences that it has 
become second nature to most to use 
this difference as a reason for why 
women can be talked about in a certain 
ways, why they can’t succeed in certain 
fields or why men are incapable of 
carrying out certain jobs. 


Gender inequality stems 
from the idea that men 


and women need to 
behave in certain ways 
that emphasises their 
sexuality. 


Women are equated with sensitive, 
nurturing, cunning or wily and men 
with strength, courage, aggressiveness 
and violence amongst others. We insist 
on these subjecting every man and 
woman to predetermined values and 
insist that the life they lead or the work 
they do these values. Gender inequality 
is the result of these socially constructed 
values deeming men and woman 
unsuitable for certain jobs. This results 
in ridiculing of female bosses, female 
construction workers, male nurses and 
stay at home dads. Gender inequality is 
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not just about the glaring absence of 
women in many public spheres, it is also 
about the lack of men in many roles that 
continue to be considered as the domain 
of women. 


Gender inequality stems from the idea 
that men and women need to behave in 
certain ways that emphasises their 
sexuality. From teaching kids how to 
walk, talk, sit and dress — society tells 
parents that male and female children 
have to be treated differently. Cultural 
mores often emphasise these differences 
to the point that men and women are 
forced to adapt themselves to fit the 
stereotype or be blamed for being an 
outlier. Gender inequality affects both 
men and women in myriad ways, the 
differences have however been handed 
down in such a way that historically 
women have ended up being seen as 
deficient, incompetent, and a convenient 
moral compass that can be blamed if 
and when society stumbles. Politicians, 
police and public repeatedly calling for 
women to cover up, lower their gaze, 
and behave within the dominant groups 
definitions of propriety are the best 
example. The problem is not unique to 
India. The severe backlash against the 
victim who was raped repeatedly in 
Steubenville, Ohio in March this year 
shows how common it has become to 
blame the victim in almost every case. 
Rape, sexual harassment even extreme 
violence is blamed on the woman, for 
travelling alone, for drinking too much, 
for wearing “slutty” clothes, for looking 
at a male improperly, for asking for it, 
for daring to cross invisible boundaries. 


What is unique to India however is our 
refusal to open up a larger conversation 
about the inequalities in our society, in 
our refusal to accept that equality for 
genders is not a myth that the West 
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came up with and to educate ourselves 
on what gender equality, sexism or even 
feminism really means. We have our 
excuses and often use words that pay 
homage to the beauty of a women and 
exclaim how much the country 
celebrates women. We call her Shakthi, 
Maa, behan, make her wear garbs of 
purity and worship her in myriad ways. 
We celebrate the Madonna and 
derisively scorn at the westernised 
whores, forgetting the women who live 
within these two extremes. We are so 
busy building these myths of women 
that rest on her relationship with men, 
that we have turned a blind eye to the 
gender inequality these myths give way 
to. A single woman alone in a strange 
city becomes suspicious, an older 
woman unmarried or divorced must 
have issues, a girl alone in a public place 
is not normal, a married woman talking 
to a strange man is not proper. These 
myths have consequences. 


It has become common place for the 
men who rule the country to make laws 
that exacerbate the inequalities, instead 
of addressing them head on. The long 
list of separate but equal measures that 
keep getting passed divides society to 
the extent that women often end up 
becoming prized assets, living their lives 
in glass houses and having men outside 
waiting to defend her honour. Societies 
need to move forward, they need to 
keep adapting and transitioning. By 
claiming that gender inequality has 
always been around and the entire 
system of feminism and gender studies 
is a western concept is not just 
erroneous but also defeats the idea of a 
developing country. We have had 
feminists in Raja Ram Mohan Roy and 
others who encouraged women 
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participation in politics and society. A 
better understanding of the ideas of 
feminism and gender equality will be 
able to teach us that equality is not in 
the choices that women make, but in the 
environment that she makes those 
choices. 


We have had almost 340 odd cases of 
rape being reported since January. 
Almost every time a rape is publicised, 
we have had political figures, men and 
women blaming the victim and giving 
patriarchal lectures on how western 
values have decimated the cultural 
fabric of our society and have corrupted 
our women. More discussions on 
gender, sexism and sexuality can 
perhaps enlighten people on why it is 
not their women who need to be reset, 
but the moral compasses that they are 
being held against. Sensitising children 
to the idea of sexism and gender and 
bringing adults up to par should be a 
priority. 

Women make almost half of India’s 
population. The physical and emotional 
threat that they have to face every day 
from those in a more privileged 
positions is not just a violation of her 
right to live a dignified, life but in the 
long run will also pose a threat to the 
democratic ideals the country was built 
on. Giving women the vote will not 
matter in the long run, what will matter 
is how difficult or how challenging the 
path to that voting booth is. The dismal 
state of our country can be seen in the 
way protests for right to live safely and 
equal treatment in public and private 
spheres have brought the government to 
a halt. Equal opportunity and 
participation for women in all fields is a 
reality that we have to come to terms 
with. 
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Democracy, Asoka 
and Koodankulam 


Going by Koodankulam, India seems to have forgotten the lessons taught by Asoka 


“When he had been consecrated eight 
years the Beloved of the Gods, the king 
Piyadassi, conquered Kalinga. A 
hundred and fifty thousand people were 
deported, a hundred thousand were 
killed and many times that number 
perished. Afterwards, now that Kalinga 
was annexed, the Beloved of the Gods 
very earnestly practised Dhamma, 
desired Dhamma, and taught Dhamma. 
On conquering Kalinga the Beloved of 
the Gods felt remorse, for, when an 
independent country is conquered the 
slaughter, death, and deportation of the 
people is extremely grievous to the 
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Beloved of the Gods, and weighs heavily 
on his mind. What is even more 
deplorable to the Beloved of the Gods, is 
that those who dwell there... all suffer 
violence, murder, and separation from 
their loved ones. Even those who are 
fortunate to have escaped... suffer from 
the misfortune of their friends, 
acquaintances, colleagues and relatives. 
This participation of all men in 
suffering, weighs heavily on the mind of 
the Beloved of the Gods.” (Asoka, 13th 
Major Rock Edict, Asoka and the Decline of 
the Mauryas, Romila Thapar) 
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Asoka informed his people about his 
renunciation of war through this edict, 
inscribed at multiple locations across the 
subcontinent—except in Kalinga. In 
Kalinga, the edicts that replace them 
(called the Separate Rock Edicts or the 
Kalinga Edicts) instruct the empires 
officers on how to carry out their duties. 


Asoka is significant in history for two 
things. The first is his renunciation of 
war. The second is his will to 
communicate his thoughts, his 
worldview and his instructions on good 
governance. These survive through the 
edicts that were inscribed with 
occasional alterations across the breadth 
of the Asokan empire. 


“This inscription of Dhamma was 
engraved at the command of the 
Beloved of the Gods, the king Piyadassi. 
It exists in abridged, medium-length, 
and extended versions, for each clause 
has not been engraved everywhere. 
Since the empire is large, much has been 
engraved and much has yet to be 
engraved. There is considerable 
repetition because of the beauty of 
certain topics, and in order that the 
people may conform to them.” (Asoka, 
14th Major Rock Edict, Asoka and the 
Decline of the Mauryas, Romila Thapar) 


“,..This edict is to be proclaimed on the 
eighth day of the star Tisya, and at 
intervals between the Tisya days it is to 
be read aloud, even to a single person. 
By doing this you may be able to 
conform to my instructions.” (Asoka, 1st 
Separate Rock Edict, Asoka and the Decline 
of the Mauryas, Romila Thapar) 


The Separate Rock Edict carved at 
Dhauli and Jaugada in Kalinga are like 
citizen’s charters, couched in terms of a 
code of conduct for officers of the 
empire and both contain his famous 
statement, “All men are my children.” 
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The two edicts in Kalinga contain 
instructions for administrators that bear 
repetition in any age: 


“You should gain the affection of 
men.” (1st Separate Rock Edict) 


“You should strive to practice 
impartiality.” (1st Separate Rock Edict) 


The official should avoid faults such as: 
jealousy, shortness of temper, harshness, 
rashness, obstinacy, idleness, slackness. 
(1st Separate Rock Edict) 


In the state where I live, there is another 
story —of a nuclear power plant, the 
fragile eco-system of the sea and the 
coast and many unanswered questions. 
It is not the only contemporary story 
where people want to understand why 
their lives are being changed irrevocably 
and, what the cost-benefit calculus 
around these decisions (to which they 
were not party) has been and where 
they want a say in what finally 
transpires. It is also not the only story in 
which their questions have been met 
with silence, their persistence read as 
sedition and their campaign met with 
force. 


Simple questions but very 
hard to answer, it seems, 
given that the government 
has been so reluctant to 
share reports and 
documentation. 


Protests against the Koodankulam 
Nuclear Power Plant are not new. The 
questions are actually quite simple and 
relate to safety, the ecological 
consequences of the location and 
working of the plant and the impact on 
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people’s lives, livelihood and health. 
Simple questions but very hard to 
answer, it seems, given that the 
government has been so reluctant to 
share reports and documentation. 


But when you read environmental 
activist, Anitha S’ collection of 
conversations with the women and 
children of Idinthakarai, NO: Echoes from 
Koodankulam, their clarity is startling. 
They ask questions about chemical 
radiation. They ask questions about the 
temperature of the water that will be 
discharged as waste from the reactor. 
They ask about the impact on fisheries. 
They point to Fukushima and ask how 
they can be sure it will not happen. They 
also want to understand what they are 
doing that the state reads and treats as 
seditious. After all, India is supposed to 
be a democratic state. 


It’s not just them. I too want to know. To 
my mind, these are very fair questions. 


So far, the People’s Movement against 
nuclear energy has been non-violent. 
That is, they have sat in protest, written 
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petitions, written letters, met people and 
given talks, but they have not taken to 
violent action. As the movement gathers 
supporters for a multiple reasons, and 
their protests are met with 
intransigence, silent dismissal and the 
use of force — it will be hard to keep it 
that way. 


As I juxtapose Asoka and 
Koodankulam, the inversely 
proportionate relationship between 
democratisation and securitisation looks 
obvious and clichéd. Asoka’s 
renunciation of war and adoption of 
Dhamma as his ideology moved him to 
communicate almost compulsively. The 
securitisation of energy policy in our 
time makes it impossible for those most 
affected to ask even the most basic of 
questions; indeed, questioning and 
dissent seem to imperil them as much as 
the presence of the nuclear power plant 
does. Those of us who seek to leverage 
the power of the security discourse for 
many of our causes must proceed with 
great caution. 
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“VU turn if you like. 
The Lady 1s not for 
9) 


turning 


There is much we can learn from Thatcher and Thatcherism — both the person and 


the policies 


By the time I met Baroness Margaret 
Thatcher of Kesteven, she was a plastic, 
former politician on the speaker circuit. 
We exchanged a polite greeting and then 
posed for the customary photograph. I 
had imagined that in the meeting we 
would be able to speak for some time 
and that she would opine in her 
measured but definitive tone about 
some foreign policy topic or the other. 
Despite the anti-climax of the meeting, 
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my admiration for her convictions, her 


style and her accomplishments remain 
undiminished to this day. 


Time and the prevailing trend of the day 
tend to paint important historical 
characters in different hues. The 
financial crisis of 2008 and its aftermath 
have not allowed for positive tones in 
most obituaries that appeared last week 
for Mrs. Thatcher. Having lived through 
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that era and seen the changes in the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
of America (make no mistake the US 
restoration under Reagan owed a good 
deal to Thatcher), I must confess to 
being very impressed with what she 
achieved given a chaotic starting point. 


She was a tough lady going to battle ina 
tough time in her country. While her 
tone alienated many, her policies did 
good to a country that was bordering on 
chaos when she became Prime Minister 
in 1979. She served as Prime Minister 
until an unceremonious revolt within 
her party over Britain’s role in the 
European Union forced her out. 
Interestingly with the European Union’s 
difficulty today, it is possible that she 
might have been right on this issue as 
well. 


Thatcher had little direct impact on 
India and its government during her 
years. She did visit India and Mrs Indira 
Gandhi during her stint as an opposition 
politician, and then again in 1985, when 
Rajiv Gandhi was the Prime 

Minister. She gave an unremarkable 
speech in Pakistan when Zia-ul-Huq 
was dictator and President. Yet, we can 
learn from Thatcher and Thatcherism — 
both the person and the policies. 


Conviction versus Consensus: Thatcher 
was a self described “conviction 
politician”. She had so much conviction 
in her ideas that she was able to not only 
support her actions but also provide 
support to others such as Ronald 
Reagan. Now, India is the self-described 
land of consensus. Ostensibly there is 
not much to learn from Thatcher on this 
except that when the time comes in any 
country for action, strong and clear 
action is required. Wavering, or to use a 
Thatcher term, ‘wobbling’ doesn’t get 
the job done. Thatcher was Britain’s 
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answer to the Winter of Discontent in 
1979. Faced with a balance of payments 
crisis, India under Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao did not wobble in 
1991-2. We have enjoyed the fruits of 
that one decisive moment for more than 
15 years since. Once again, India finds 
itself in macro economic difficulty — 
more than a year now of discontent. Is it 
time for some conviction-based 
decisions? 


True Patriot: Friend and foe alike have 
described Thatcher as a ‘Great Briton’. 
Many people have disagreed with her 
tone and style but almost universally 
there is agreement that she was a 
patriot. This is a major lesson for our 
politicians who must put the interests of 
the country first. 


While her tone alienated 
many, her policies did 
good to a country that 


was bordering on chaos 
when she became Prime 


Minister in 1979. 


Small Government: Thatcher was a 
firm believer in small government. She 
was in favour of backing private 
enterprise. In a famous speech to the 
college of Europe in 1988 she said, “The 
lesson of the economic history of Europe 
in the 70s and 80s is that central 
planning and detailed control do 

not work and that personal endeavour 
and initiative do. That a state-controlled 
economy is a recipe for low growth and 
that free enterprise within a framework 
of law brings better results”. 


In India we have an ambivalent attitude 
towards private enterprise. While we 
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adulate large successful companies like 
Infosys and Hindustan Lever, we are 
wary of the class of enterprise as a 
whole. The sins of government are often 
forgotten, but the sins of a single private 
company invites recrimination against 
the whole class rather than the specific 
firm. It is better to trust private 
companies and tighten implementation 
of regulation than to entrust 
government with more and more areas 
of execution. 


Fiduciary Responsibility: Famously, 
Thatcher was a zealous guardian of 
public money. She paid for every 
personal thing she used as Prime 
Minister. As leader, she was skeptical 
about the costs of the welfare state. India 
may be a very different country than 
Britain. But it is always worth asking 
some Thatcher questions — where will 
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the money come from? Will the service 
not be better if there was 

competition? As Thatcher did in the 
Britain of the day, India would do much 
better with free and fair competition in 
health and education and a myriad 
other areas. 


The success of Thatcherism at that time, 
even at the cost of Thatcher’s personal 
decline eventually led to the idea of 
New Labour- with Bill Clinton in the 
USA and Tony Blair in the UK standing 
for private enterprise, fiscal 
conservatism and prudent monetary 
management. India sorely lacks a 
liberal, democratic party that represents 
this philosophy. One day, perhaps, India 
will have just such a party and that will 
be to our favour. When and if she does, 
we should doff our hat to Lady 
Thatcher. 
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Punch Tantra 


Beyond the Novartis 


judgement 


Adopting a deliberately antagonistic attitude towards the Big Pharma is not the 


solution 


In an eagerly awaited judgment, the 
Supreme Court has ruled against 
pharmaceutical giant Novartis rejecting 
its patent application for Glivec, a drug 
commonly used in the treatment of 
some leukemia’s and gastrointestinal 
cancers. The Court essentially decided 
that Glivec didn’t represent a new 
invention and fell afoul of the much- 
discussed section 3(d) of the Indian 
Patents Act which holds that “the mere 
discovery of a new form of a known 
substance which does not result in the 
enhancement of the known efficacy of 
that substance” is not patentable. The 
Supreme Court’s decision has been 
widely welcomed by patient advocates 
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as well the Indian pharmaceutical 
industry. They not only believe that the 
Court has slapped down attempts at 
‘evergreening’ but the judgment is a 
resounding victory for India’s poor. 


Such celebrations may be premature. 
For instance, the Court was careful to 
point out that that all incremental 
innovations are not automatically barred 
under section 3(d). Whether an 
incremental innovation qualifies for 
patent protection would have to be 
established on a case-to-case basis 
though there is little doubt that it would 
have to clear a high legal bar. On similar 
lines, the court ruled that its decision 
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should not be construed as a blanket 
repudiation of the “fundamental change 
brought in the patent regime by deletion 
of section 5 from the Parent Act.” 
However, the Indian judges are often as 
susceptible to populism as politicians 
and whether future courts respect the 
carefully elucidated principles in the 
extant judgment remains to be seen. On 
the other hand, the court’s decision may 
further vitiate the investment climate in 
India. With India desperate to attract 
foreign investments, the government 
would have to tread carefully to assuage 
such concerns. 


Without getting entangled 
in ideological debates on 


whether health is a public 
ood, it is clear that that 
India needs increased 
public spending on 
healthcare which remains 
one of the most privatised 
systems in the world. 


Unfortunately, this debate has largely 
ignored the real crisis: The major 
pharmaceutical companies have little 
interest in developing drugs for 
conditions which primarily afflict the 
poor in India and other developing 
countries. For instance, according to the 
World Health Organization, India has 
the highest tuberculosis (TB) burden in 
the world with over 2.2 million cases 
reported in 2011. Due to poverty and the 
indiscriminate use of first line 
antitubercular drugs, there are 
increasing incidences of multidrug 
resistance (MDR-TB) and even extreme 
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drug resistant tuberculosis (XDR-TB). 
And yet, bedaquiline, a new drug 
recently approved by the US FDA is the 
first genuine breakthrough in the fight 
against TB in nearly 50 years! And then 
there is the whole class of diseases 
known as neglected tropical diseases 
(NTD)which include conditions like 
ascariasis and lymphatic filariasis. They 
are endemic in the Indian subcontinent 
but are almost completely ignored by 
major drug companies. 


How can India incentivise the 
pharmaceutical companies to develop 
drugs which cater to its needs? Big 
Pharma would no doubt posit that this 
is precisely why India needs a liberal 
patent regime. The argument is 
straightforward: The drug development 
process is massively expensive and 
inherently risky and it is essential that 
pharmaceutical companies recoup their 
costs. In theory, this creates a virtuous 
cycle encouraging further innovation 
and discovery of new compounds. 


There are two problems with this 
argument. First, while the Indian drug 
market is likely to experience high 
growth in the near future, it will remain 
small by global standards. In any case, 
as a middle income country India can 
ill-afford the high drug prices routine in 
the more developed markets of the 
West. Why would then Big Pharma 
invest in developing drugs specifically 
targeted for India and other developing 
countries? Even Indian companies 
prefer reverse engineering to investing 
in basic R&D as the risks are much 
lower and profits relatively secure. For 
instance, Dr Reddy Laboratories has 
previously licensed promising diabetic 
compounds to Novartis for human trials 
and further development. 
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Second, a liberal patent regime may 
damage the Indian pharmaceutical 
industry, which largely relies on generic 
medicines. In recent years, India has 
emerged as the “pharmacy of the 
world” exporting generic medicines to 
poor countries in Asia and Africa. In 
many cases, this has facilitated lower 
prices for branded drugs-— for instance, 
the Western drug companies 
dramatically cut prices for antiretroviral 
drugs (HAART therapy) after Cipla 
introduced its own generic version. 
Consumers and cash-strapped 
governments in poor countries benefit 
from the ability of companies like Cipla 
and Ranbaxy to deliver generics at the 
fraction of the cost demanded by the Big 
Pharma. 


What is the solution then? In 2004, the 
Indian government launched the Drug 
Development Promotion Board (DDPB) 
to promote collaborations between 
research centers and the pharmaceutical 
industry. DDPB also provides soft loans 
for clinical trials to develop drugs 
targeted at neglected diseases. However, 
DDPB has experienced limited success 
due to the usual bureaucratic delays, 
small budgets and the limited technical 
expertise available with Indian 
companies. In addition, DDPB relies 
almost exclusively on proposals 
developed by the pharmaceutical 
industry and has failed to take a 
proactive role. 


An alternative model that India should 
consider is the one adopted by the 
Medicines for Malaria Venture (MMV). 
Funded largely by the Bill & Melinda 
Gates Foundation, MMV is a Public- 
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Private Partnership that aims to facilitate 
the development of new antimalarial 
drugs. Similar mission-oriented 
ventures targeted at specific diseases 
with funding from the Indian 
government in collaboration with 
academic research centers and 
pharmaceutical companies may present 
an attractive policy option. If properly 
structured, this model can be beneficial 
for all stakeholders. The government 
can ensure that public health needs are 
met while the pharmaceutical 
companies are assured of a certain 
degree of risk-sharing. To encourage Big 
Pharma to participate in such ventures, 
the government can offer enhanced 
patent protection if truly promising 
compounds are developed while still 
ensuring some degree of cost-control. A 
particular advantage of this model is 
that it addresses the argument that India 
is not paying its fair share and relying 
purely on coercive tools to address its 
growing public health crisis. 


Adopting a deliberately antagonistic 
attitude towards the Big Pharma is not 
the solution. It is motivated by 
pecuniary concerns but then so are the 
Indian pharmaceutical companies (Or 
any other private venture for that 
matter). Without getting entangled in 
ideological debates on whether health is 
a public good, it is clear that that India 
needs increased public spending on 
healthcare which remains one of the 
most privatised systems in the world. 
India should invest in basic drug 
development, properly align incentives 
particularly its patent regime to address 
market failures, and then let the markets 
deliver. 
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The bogus case for 
fiscal stimulus 


A response to the critics of Reinhart and Rogoff’s theory on public debt and growth 


The amount of ink that has been shed on 
the so-called methodological errors and 
data omissions of Reinhart and Rogoff 
(R&R) is rather astounding. These two 
Harvard professors wrote a paper about 
two years ago equating higher levels of 
public debt with lower growth. They 
came up with an empirical threshold of 
90 percent of GDP for public debt above 
which, growth drops precipitously. The 
big deal is that economic growth does 
not fall off the cliff once the public debt 
level reaches a threshold of 90 percent of 
GDP, as they had suggested. Apparently, 
they had made several errors — both in 
selective use of data and in their 
methodology. Some professors from the 
University of Massachusetts in Amherst 
have outed them thus. 


It is, perhaps, an expression of 
schaudenfreude on the part of many 
that has found expression in their 
gleeful repudiation of the conclusion 
that R&R put out. 


It is convenient that ‘Austerians’ is closer 
to ‘Austrian’, a school of economics that 

is anathema to the so-called mainstream 
economists because it challenges their 
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assumptions and theories. Hence, an all- 
out attack on ‘Austerians’ gives the so- 
called pro-Keynesians an opportunity to 
have a go, indirectly, at the Austrian 
school too. Two birds in one stone! 


Check out the critiques/articles: 


The gentlemen who wrote the research 
paper, finding holes in R&R’ work, 
penned an Op-ed in the Financial Times: 
In fact, since 2009, the US government's 
interest payments on debt have been at 
historically low levels, not historic 
highs, despite the government's rising 
level of indebtedness. This is precisely 
because the US Treasury has been able 
to borrow at low rates throughout these 
high deficit years. We are not suggesting 
that governments should be free to 
borrow and spend profligately. But 
government deficit spending, pursued 
judiciously, remains the single most 
effective tool we have to fight against 
mass unemployment caused by severe 
recessions 


Inthe Atlantic: But austerity doesn’t just 
have a math problem. It has an image 
problem too. Just a week ago, Reinhart 
and Rogoff’s work was the one 
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commandment of austerity: Thou shall 
not run up debt in excess of 90 percent 
of GDP. Wisdom didn’t get more 
conventional...But now austerity 
doesn’t look so conventional. It looks 
like the punch line of a bad joke about 
Excel destroying the global economy. 
Maybe, just maybe, that will be enough 
to free us from some defunct economics. 


You might as well say: 
people are poor because 


they have no money. If 
your growth is negative, 
your debt ratio rises for 
the simple reason that it 
is expressed in terms of 
nominal GDP. 


Martin Wolf in the Financial Times: 
Stimulus is merely not always wrong, as 
“austerians” seem to believe... The issue 
here is not even the direction of 
causality, but rather the costs of trying to 
avoid high public debt in the aftermath 
of a financial crisis...Others with room 
for manoeuvre, such as the US and even 
the UK, could — and should — have taken 
a different course. Because they did not, 
recovery has been even weaker and so 
the long-run costs of the recession far 
greater than was necessary. This was a 
huge blunder. It is still not too late to 
reconsider. Surprisingly, “Free 
Exchange” in The Economist did not 
sound so triumphalist as one would 
have expected, given the blogger’s well- 
documented bias for stimulus and more 
of it and in all forms. 


Gavyn Davies_wrote the best comment 
on the entire controversy, in my view. 
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He was far too reluctant to join the 
campaign of running down R&R. 


Anders Aslund of the Peterson Institute 
defends R&R in the Financial Times. He 
correctly points out that the Professors 
at the University of Massachusetts do 
not repudiate the broader conclusions 
reached by R&R. Contrary to the 
dismissive criticism of such a defence, 
the conclusions broadly remain intact. 


His colleague, Adam Posen, did little to 
conceal his contempt and glee in his Op- 
ed in the Financial Times. Consider a few 
gems from his piece: Certainly, 
academics who oversell their 
conclusions to get their lines into a 
speech or to come up with a rule that 
can be named after them can become 
disproportionately influential... Yet, 
eventually, the truth will out — as it did 
this week... High quality global 
journalism requires investment... Every 
time that the truth does emerge from the 
data, a few more researchers and 
officials find something lasting. This 
process of intellectual attrition took a 
long while to convince policy makers 
that trade protectionism is harmful, and 
that adherence to the gold standard is 
ill-advised. But we have now reached a 
state of public debate where only the 
obviously self-interested advocate the 
first and only the obviously loony 
defend the second. 


Wolfgang Muenchau, in the Financial 
Times: The reduction of everything to a 
single number was followed by an 
exaggeration of the impact. Causation 
could go from high debt to low growth, 
as the authors suggest; or the other way 
round; or in both directions. Or the 
relation might be spurious. Or 
something altogether different might 
cause both. If causality is the other way 
round, the story is much less exciting for 
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someone who peddles economic 
policies. You might as well say: people 
are poor because they have no money. If 
your growth is negative, your debt ratio 
rises for the simple reason that it is 
expressed in terms of nominal GDP. 


There is another gloating article in the 
Washington Post about how austerians 
have always used bad data. The author 
makes no attempt to hide the political 
opponent he is aiming at, with his 
comment. 


Now, let us respond to the critics of 
R&R. 


One, regardless of whether R&R were 
correct, there is a need to balance short- 
term growth compulsions vs long-term 
costs of fiscal expansion. It is a burden, a 
legacy left for future generations. Hence, 
greater care and circumspection in 
advocating one or the other are 
required. 


Two, it is important to determine, first, if 
growth slowdown was a consequence of 
a crisis or if the crisis merely exposed 
the unsustainability of the previous 
growth performance. If so, trying to 
restore status quo ante will make 
economies revisit the crisis again and 
again. 


Three, the issue of causality is laughable. 
Yes, initially causality will run from 
slow growth to high debt. As growth 
slows, governments use fiscal policy, 
deficits are run and the stock of debt 
rises. Given the episodic nature of this 
relationship, the magnitude of causality 
that runs from slow growth to high debt 
might be stronger than the one that runs 
from high debt to lower growth later. 
Further, the causality might be strong 
from slowing growth to high debt but it 
does not take away the point that a high 
debt and the consequent fiscal drag 
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reduce average growth rates over a 
longer period. 


Four, R&R did not posit a theory. They 
documented an empirical fact that 
growth slows after public debt reaches a 
certain threshold. They might have said 
that it fell off the cliff. But, that is 
because, as the UMASS Amherst 
authors point out, they might have 
omitted some data from New Zealand in 
the 1940s. The interesting point is that, 
directionally, the Amherst professors do 
not find anything different. It is not as 
though growth accelerates. Growth does 
slow. The magnitude, while not so 
dramatic as originally suggested, is still 
sizable and significant. The Amherst 
(my alma mater) professors fail to 
acknowledge that. 


Regardless of whether 
R&R were correct, there 
is aneed to balance 
short-term growth 
compulsions vs long- 
term costs of fiscal 


Five, Northern Europe, led by 
Germany, was pre-disposed towards 
austerity because of German aversion to 
profligacy of either the monetary or 
fiscal variety. R&R might have provided 
them intellectual cover but they 
certainly were not the inspiration. 
Implied criticism that R&R put the 
world through an unnecessary and 
prolonged stagnation is utterly 
dishonest. 


Six, Northern European countries like 
the Netherlands and Finland (and also 
France) were not subject to austerity 
conditions. Yet, their economies too 
have slowed. There is a general growth 
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malaise because the growth rates of the 
1990s and 2000s were built on debt, in 
large part. Other contributors were low- 
cost manufacturing from China, some 
delayed effects of advances in 
information technology made in the 
1990s and lower commodity prices, 
particularly in the 1990s. Those drivers 
were exhausted and hence, the question 
is whether more fiscal stimulus would 
have simply amounted to pulling on a 
string. 


Seven, Europe is ageing and, in some 
cases, as fast as Japan, if not faster. 
Hence, their potential growth will drop 
gradually over time. That will hurt tax 
revenues of the government. 
Government deficit and debt will be 
slow to come down. Risk premium 
might remain high and hence exert a 
drag on private activity. Thus, Europe, 
in particular, had valid reasons to set the 
bar higher, for engaging in fiscal 
stimulus. 


Fiscal austerity has not 
apparently resulted in a 
rise in government 
borrowing costs. 


Eight, regardless of whether it is public 
or private debt, the greater the stock of 
outstanding credit in the economy, the 
lower the output effect of a marginal 
unit of credit. China’s case is the classic 
example. Its successive credit injections 
have produced diminishing output 
gains. In general, fiscal policy is useful 
for influencing structural growth drivers 
while monetary policy is supposed to 
deal with short-run fluctuations in 
demand. When fiscal policy is called up 
on to address short-run growth 
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constraints, one must be aware that one 
is using a blunt instrument. Nor will it 
be clear, until much later, as to how 
much shifts it happened in the 
behaviour, expectations and plans of the 
private sector. Simply put, it might have 
merely substituted for private sector. 


Nine, of course, knives will be 
sharpened after reading the seventh 
point above. Critics would shoot back 
that the case for government stimulus 
exists only because the private sector is 
down and out. Yes, ‘animal spirits’ 
become weak. But, as history has 
demonstrated in the case of sovereigns 
and in the case of corporations, goading 
people into action depends on making 
them optimistic about future. That is not 
necessarily dependent on the 
government spending money. It has the 
potential to backfire too, if people worry 
about their future tax and other 
burdens. Inspiring leadership including 
setting personal examples can inspire 
people out of their stupor. The key is to 
stimulate economic activity. The key is 
not government spending. 


Ten, fiscal policy being blunt, its impact 
will not be on the most affected and 
vulnerable sections of the public. Vocal 
and assertive interest groups will garner 
public resources even as they get away 
with destroying private shareholder 
wealth, creating a crisis in the first place. 
Fiscal stimulus is usually 
unaccompanied by fixing of 
responsibility and accountability. It has 
not happened in the US or in Europe, 
this time. One without the other is 
incomplete and distortionary. It distorts 
private incentives and penalties. 


Eleven, recent history is that monetary 
stimulus is not fully withdrawn. Policy 
is asymmetrical. Rates are cut and 
monies are printed eagerly and easily 
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but they are not withdrawn equally 
eagerly. Political and other pressures 
come in the way. No one wishes to spoil 
the party, even if the party has gone on 
for too long and has become wild, 
endangering the partying members 
themselves. There is no guarantee that a 
similar attitude will not be adopted in 
the case of fiscal stimulus. 


Twelve, Japan might have been slow 
with monetary stimulus in the 1990s (it 
might not have mattered, even if 
monetary stimulus had been applied 
earlier) but it did spend government 
money generously. The Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP) was known for 
that. They had very little to show for it, 
in the face of de-leveraging and then 
due to a steady to accelerating decline in 
the working age population. Hence, the 
record of Japan with fiscal stimulus is 
more relevant for Europe than the pro- 
stimulus camp would care to admit. 


Thirteen, Fiscal austerity has not 
apparently resulted in a rise in 
government borrowing costs. Theorists 
should not only be intelligent but 
should also accept that their audience to 
be intelligent. The pro-stimulus folks do 
not remember both. If governments 
print money with one hand and buy 
their own bonds with the other hand, 
why should rates rise? It is a mockery of 
free market. Where such practices are 
not done and yet, where bond yields are 
dropping, then the question to ask if the 
deflationary impulse is too powerful to 
be resisted by wasting fiscal efforts. Let 
us also remember that intervention too 
has to be timed, to be effective. That is 
what Robert Rubin used to say about FX 
market interventions. 


Fourteen, the pro-stimulus camp is also 
very disingenuous about the absence of 
inflation. It is everywhere except in the 
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official CPI because, regardless of 
whether the public substitutes cheaper 
goods and services for expensive goods 
and services, statisticians assume that to 
be the case and adjust CPI down 
accordingly. Asset bubbles are nothing 
but inflation too. Is that good inflation 
and hence not considered as relevant? 
History — recent or distant — has shown 
them to be dangerous and undesirable. 


Repeat after me: Stimulus measures 
have already produced the kind of 
inflation that history has shown to be 
dangerous and undesirable. 


Moreover, there may not be inflation 
now because velocity of circulation of 
money might be low. When it picks up, 
the stock of money should be reduced 
proportionately. There are good chances 
that it won't be. Particularly in the U.S. 
Inflation would then pick up. If one 
pours fiscal oil into the fire, then let us 
see how inflation flames leap up. It is 
too soon and too flawed to claim victory 
on the inflation front. 


If governments print 
money with one hand 
and buy their own 
bonds with the other 
hand, why should rates 
rise? 


Fifteen, it is four years since 
unprecedented fiscal, monetary and 
accounting stimulus measures were 
unleashed in the Western world. If all 
that they have to show for these 
unconventional and unprecedented 
measures are asset bubbles and not 
economic and employment revival, 
intelligent, honest and humbler folks 
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would question the medicine too as 
much as they advocate downing more of 
it into the patient. 


Sixteen, on that medical note, one can 
simply state that a patient suffering 
from the after-effects of over-eating and 
indigestion is not given more food. He is 
asked to fast and given minimal 
nourishment to keep the body 
functioning. That is the equivalent of 
minimal, targeted stimulus while the 
necessary private sector adjustment 
happens simultaneously. Then, when he 
is ready to resume normal eating, the 
doctor advises him not to go back to his 
indiscriminate eating habits. That is the 
accountability part. The case for fiscal 
stimulus for the economy fulfills none of 
these above conditions. In short, fiscal 
stimulus should be limited, have an 
expiry date and targeted. It should 
allow real adjustment to be completed 
and not impede it. 


And finally, an antidote for Mr Posen’s 
venom on the proponents of Gold 
Standard: 


Discretionary policy-making was 
thoroughly discredited in 2007-08. 
Policymakers have either been 
influenced or corrupted or co-opted by 
special interests. There is no guarantee it 
won't happen in future. It is a human 
failing and more acute, in the case of 
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countries with fading fortunes. 
Everyone wants to loot the maximum 
for themselves because the pool of 
wealth is no longer growing but 
shrinking. That is why inequality 
widens. Hence, the call for a “gold 
standard” is a call for fetters on 
policymakers and their discretionary 
powers. It is a call for an alternative 
policy framework in which economies 
and systemic stability would not be 
captive to the tunnel vision and group 
think of academic-economists and their 
policy-making counterparts, focusing 
too narrowly on the discredited and 
abused consumer price index. It does 
not have to be the “Gold Standard” of 
yore but something that would keep 
hubristic policymakers and arrogant 
academic-economists leashed. 


In the Indian context, the ‘crowing’ of 
the pro-stimulus camp could not have 
come at a worse time as the government 
prepares to unleash the Food Security 
Programme on the nation. The 
government could dismiss the 90 
percent threshold (India’s gross public 
debt is very close to it, if not over it) as 
irrelevant and embrace fiscal stimulus in 
addition to its obsessive clamour for 
monetary stimulus. Election 
compulsions combined with defective 
economics could be very toxic for India. 
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the Karnataka Jnana Aayoga 


Lessons from Karnataka 
Jnana Aayoga 


The successful aspects of the Karnataka Jnana Aayoga can be used for setting up 
Knowledge Commissions across the country 


The Karnataka Knowledge Commission, 
which was set up in 2008, became the 
first state level Knowledge Commission 
in India that served its full term of four- 
and-a-half years. It was created on the 
lines of the National Knowledge 
Commission with a mandate to 


transform the state of Karnataka into a 
vibrant knowledge society. It was 
named Karnataka Jnana Aayoga in the 
local language, Kannada. The terms of 
reference of the Aayoga, derived from 
those of the National Knowledge 
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Commission, were broad in scope and 
called for reforms in various sectors to 
increase Karnataka’s competitive 
advantage. Given these broad guidelines 
and an ambitious mandate to transform 
a state, the Aayoga adopted a flexible 
and consultative approach and took ona 
role above and beyond that of a 
recommendatory body and has set a 
precedent for other states to set up their 
own state level knowledge commissions. 


At its inception, the Aayoga identified six 
sectors for its activities that were aligned 
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with Karnataka’s vision document for 
the year 2020. Like the National 
Commission, Karnataka’s Jnana Aayoga 
was led by a Chairman and consisted of 
a core team of members. This core team, 
headed by a Member Secretary, 
comprised of experts and specialists in 
their fields with many years of 
experience working in Karnataka. The 
core members consulted a group of 
eminent experts selected by them to act 
as think tanks for each of the six sectors. 
In line with its mandate to lay the 
groundwork to reform the knowledge 
sector, the Aayoga submitted eighty-nine 
recommendations to Karnataka’s Chief 
Minister at four different points in time 
during its tenure. The Aayoga, however, 
did not stop with only generating policy 
ideas but went beyond its advisory role 
to implement thirteen recommendations 
as pilot projects, initiate three statewide 
initiatives to promote inter-sectoral 
interaction and commissioned ten 
innovative research studies in an 
attempt to fill the gap in knowledge in 
the state in some sectors. 


The core members 
consulted a group of 
eminent experts selected 
by them to act as think 
tanks for each of the six 
sectors. 


Four aspects of the Jnana Aayoga model 
in particular offer many insights to a 
future state knowledge commission. 
First, the Jnana Aayoga turned to a 
multitude of sources to generate ideas 
for its recommendations. In addition to 
the ideas proposed by its own members 
and groups, it selected 
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recommendations made by the National 
Knowledge Commission, picked up on 
innovative ideas from other parts of the 
country as well as those within the 
departments of the government 
Karnataka that were not being 
implemented due to various constraints 
and customised them to Karnataka’s 
present context. 


Second, the Jnana Aayoga was flexible 
and adopted mid-course corrections 
based on feedback from stakeholders. 
After its three-year term, the Jnana 
Aayoga’s term was extended by eighteen 
months and reconstituted based on its 
experiences and lessons from its first 
phase. The reconstituted Aayoga was 
leaner and adopted a more focused 
approach. The six broad focus areas of 
its first phase were narrowed down so 
that the recommendations of the Aayoga 
have more impact. In addition, a 
taskforce on Geographic Information 
Systems (GIS) was constituted with the 
specific goal of evolving a roadmap to 
institutionalise GIS applications among 
various departments of the Government 
of Karnataka. 


Third, besides submitting a roadmap for 
implementation of these 
recommendations, the Jnana Aayoga also 
picked up a select few ideas 
recommended by the experts to 
implement as pilot projects. These pilot 
projects often required coordination 
between various departments and 
theJnana Aayoga, which worked under 
the aegis of the Chief Minister’s Office, 
was able to leverage its position to 
effectively facilitate cross linkages 
between departments within the 
Government of Karnataka and also with 
external stakeholders. 


Finally, the Jnana Aayoga recognised the 
fact that reforms are difficult to 
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implement and are often held hostage to 
immediate political concerns. Hence, the 
Jnana Aayoga prioritised the 
recommendations it gave both by their 
importance for the state and their 
implementability. It then chose to 
support and energise those 
recommendations with the most 
potential for positive impact. 


The National Knowledge Commission 
brought the urgent need for reforms in 
the knowledge sector into the national 
discourse and engaged with state 
governments to implement initiatives at 
the state level. The Karnataka Jnana 
Aayoga was successful in bringing this 
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discourse to the state and district level in 
Karnataka and has set a wonderful 
precedent for other states to follow. 
Other state governments could pick up 
these four elements of the Jnana Aayoga 
which were most successful. They could 
then set up a high level body that is 
responsible for reforms in the 
knowledge sector, is positioned to 
facilitate cross-linkages between 
administrative departments that often 
work in silos, brings in innovative ideas 
from expert stakeholders into the 
government system and, most 
importantly, accepts feedback from 
stakeholders. 
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Relevance of 
Satyagraha today 


It would be more empowering to recognise the freedom of the people, and encourage 


them to find their own solutions 


Politics must have a moral foundation. 


However, it is difficult to deny that in 
the last few years, moral authority of the 
political leadership has declined 
substantially. It should not be a surprise 
that the legitimacy of the democratic 
institutions is also being questioned. 


Moral authority stems from one’s 
credibility, competence and confidence. 
Confidence in oneself, and confidence in 
those who are being rallied around. 
Confidence in the ordinary citizens 
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ability to rise to the occasion, and meet 
the high moral standard expected of 
them. It is only then that political 
leaders can lead from the front. 


Without that moral credential, 
leadership inevitably loses its appeal 
and authority, sermons instead of 
inspiring the audience become 
hypocritical. With weakening legitimacy, 
the institutions too begin to lose their 
credibility. Consequently, the law too 
loses its ethical underpinning and 
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therefore its larger social appeal and 
acceptability. As a result, law is seen as a 
mere instrument in hands of law 
enforcers, to be used in any which way. 
In such an environment, harnessing 
police power of the state to enforce the 
law, is only seen as a ploy of the 
powerful, to protect their own interest, 
rather than an impartial system rooted 
to the spirit of justice and morality. 
Hence the degeneration of the moral 
authority of the political leadership, 
undermining the fundamental ideals of 
“tule of law” and “equality before the 
law”, are almost an inevitable social 
regression. 


Such a situation where breaking the law 
has generally become the norm rather 
than the exception, calls for civil 
disobedience- to protest against what 
are perceived as unjust laws or 
regulations- may act as a dual edged 
sword. It may further undermine the 
sanctity of the very idea of the “rule of 
law”. Or the proponents of such a 
campaign, through their moral standing 
and social-political leadership, may help 
bring the focus back on the essential 
ethical aspect of rule of law in the 
popular domain. 


The newly formed Aam Admi Party 
(AAP), led by Arvind Kejriwal, has 
called for civil disobedience. It has 
urged the people, particularly the poor, 
to refuse to pay what they perceive to be 
inflated bills for electricity and water. 
The AAP believes that allowing private 
companies to provide public utility 
services, has led to corruption, and 
contributed to higher than necessary 
tariffs which has amounted to 
defrauding the public. 


The AAP wants to build awareness 
around this issue, mobilise public 
opinion and build pressure on the 
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government to rethink its policies. 
Kejriwal has been on an indefinite fast, 
which started on 23rd March 2013, to 
stress his point. This protest rather than 
making a direct demand to the organs of 
the state, is seeking to mobilise wider 
public opinion against the unfair and 
corrupt practices in public 
administration and failure of 
governance. But in democratic India, 
with periodic elections, citizens do get 
an opportunity to hold their elected 
representatives accountable. Therefore, 
there is a qualitative difference between 
civil disobedience during colonial rule, 
when the population had no 
institutional mechanism to hold the 
colonial administration accountable. 


Gandhi gave a new political meaning to 
the idea of civil disobedience during 
India’s freedom movement. The word 
preferred by Gandhi was Satyagraha -- 
the quest for truth. Apart from the 
historic and institutional differences 
between India under colonial rule, and 
India as the world’s largest democracy 
in the world, there are structural 
differences between civil disobedience 
andSatyagraha. Civil disobedience is 
aimed at an external agency such as the 
government, rulers or an imposed law, 
for which there may be no institutional 
or politically acceptable mechanism for 
redressal such as free and fair elections 
and independent judiciary. Civil 
disobedience, therefore, is primarily an 
attempt to delegitimse the organs of the 
state and its laws before the public. 


Satyagraha, as Gandhi stressed, was not 
aimed at any external agency or person. 
It was primarily an effort at self- 
understanding and bearing the price for 
self-deprivation and suffering that may 
follow. Gandhi in the Non-Cooperation 
Movement in the 1920s, did not demand 
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that the Government stop import of 
foreign goods, but wanted the people to 
voluntarily give up such goods. 
Likewise, in the 1930s, during the Salt 
Satyagraha, against unjust tax on salt, 
Gandhi urged people to publicly break 
the law by making their own salt. There 
were the inevitable political dimensions 
to all these movements in terms of 
defying and opposing the British 
colonial rule. But it would be a folly to 
ignore the more fundamental aspect of 
Gandhi's moral ideals and leadership- 
that of cleansing oneself, and 
developing the capacity to take the 
decision at the individual level. Swaraj 
to Gandhi was not merely self rule in the 
political sense of independence from the 
British, but good governance, and more 
importantly good citizenship- self rule 
at the individual level. 


More importantly, by 
actually showing how 
change is possible, they 
would demonstrate the 
power of true 
Satyagraha. 


For any political reforms to be 
successful, the methods that Gandhi 
adopted continue to be relevant. During 
the tumultuous mid-1970s in India, with 
civil and political rights suspended, 
freedom of expression curtailed, 
opposition leaders imprisoned, and 
elections postponed, there was perhaps 
no option but to call for civil 
disobedience. Thankfully, the issue was 
decided at the ballot box, thus avoiding 
a possible civic collapse. 
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The AAP’s campaign against alleged 
inflated electricity and water bill, could 
be carried out in a number of ways. If 
corrupt practices in the utilities were 
being suspected, then the evidence 
could be provided to the regulator or 
anti-corruption agencies. The evidence 
could also be taken to a court of law 
seeking a proper investigation under the 
supervision of the judiciary. If the 
existing policies are thought to be 
breeding corruption, an alternative set 
of policies could be proposed to policy 
makers and administrators. The issue 
could, of course, be taken to the people, 
as part of a political campaign against 
the existing policies. 


With the avenues for advocacy, 
awareness campaign, legal recourse, and 
political action available to anyone or 
organisations seriously interested in 
their particular issue or idea, it is worth 
deliberating on the validity and utility of 
a call for civil disobedience, particularly 
breaking the law by not paying the 
utility bills. Even if one accepts the 
problem of inflated electricity bill, one 
could perhaps draw some lessons from 
the experience of Satyagrahas from the 
days of Mahatma Gandhi. Satyagrahis 
were expected to voluntarily deny 
themselves the goods or services that 
they do not agree with. 


On the other hand, in the Salt 
Satyagraha, Gandhi opposed the salt 
monopoly and unnecessary tax, by 
calling people to make their own salt. 
Millions across the country heeded that 
call. The campaign’s political success lay 
in the sense of empowerment it created 
among the people by providing a simple 
yet very powerful illustration of their 
own productive potentials. This, 
together with the symbolic defiance of 
the British law on salt, generated 
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political awareness and mobilised 
millions. It forced even the British to 
realise that the threat to their rule did 
not come from the avoidance of the tax, 
but from the prospect that a very 
significant section of the Indian 
population may get the social and 
political confidence to defy the colonial 
rulers. Gandhi's political strategies 
typically rested on his belief in people’s 
ability to rise to the occasion. And the 
people generally responded by 
recognising his moral authority and 
leadership. 


On the question of electricity tariff, as in 
case of salt during Gandhi's Satyagraha, 
there seems to be a range of options 
available to the leadership of the 
protests movement, and the people. For 
instance, instead of refusing to pay the 
electricity bill, the protesters could 
voluntarily refuse to consume electricity 
provided by the utility companies. 
Thereby demonstrating their total 
commitment to the cause just as the 
boycott of foreign goods during 
Gandhi's days. Gandhi had shown how 
people could make their own salt. 
Today, technology allows a range of 
options to people to generate one’s own 
electricity, from gensets and batteries, to 
solar and other renewable sources. More 
importantly, the Electricity Act of 2003, 
allows bulk consumers of electricity to 
directly purchase their electricity from 
any generating company. The electricity, 
so contracted, could be transmitted over 
the transmission network by paying the 
wheeling charges. 


In two weeks of campaign, AAP claimed 
to have attracted 1 million signatories to 
the petition against inflated electricity 
bills, and pledged not to pay them. Mr 
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Kejriwal and his colleagues might 
consider leveraging this demand, to 
negotiate with electricity generators in 
any part of the country for a short or 
long term contract, at a mutually 
acceptable price. They could then 
approach the transmission company and 
the local electricity regulator to allow 
the electricity to be transferred to the 
respective distributor companies and to 
the consumers. If the consumers are able 
to access the electricity producers 
directly, then the monopoly nature of 
the local distributor company would be 
greatly undermined. This will stimulate 
competition among generators and 
distributors, reduce the possibility of 
corruption, and bring benefit to the 
consumers. 


Instead of calling for a pledge not to pay 
electricity bills, it would be far more 
empowering to recognise the freedom of 
the people, and encourage them to find 
their own solutions. More importantly, 
by actually showing how change is 
possible, they would demonstrate the 
power of true Satyagraha. Such a change 
will then not be restricted to electricity 
or to Delhi, but the wind of change may 
sweep across the country. It is only by 
such positive actions can one hope to 
revive morality in politics, recognise 
people as moral agents, and begin the 
journey to reclaim the country for which 
the Mahatma and countless others had 
given their life to. 


Satyagraha will remain relevant as long 
as human societies exist. The only 
question is whether we as citizens are 
able to grasp its essence, apply it in our 
own lives, and live up to its ideals. We 
have to be the change we want to see, 
and we can. 
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Fighting terror 


India must evolve a modern and robust legal framework to address the scourge of 


terrorism 


India must revisit antiquated 
assumptions on terrorism that form the 
basis of its current framework to handle 
and respond to incidents of terror. There 
are significant Centre-State issues that 
must first be addressed if we are to get 
serious about combating terrorism in 
India. Indeed, after two decades of 
being victimised by terror more 
frequently than almost any other 
country, we have failed to evolve 
appropriate mechanisms to deal with 
this menace. The responses to the bomb 
blasts in Hyderabad in February 2013 
indicate that we continue to be ill- 
prepared to deal with terror. It is 
essential therefore that India’s parties 
across the political spectrum agree on a 
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framework to confront this existential 
threat to the country. 


State governments — particularly, but 
not exclusively those ruled by 
opposition parties — have continued to 
challenge attempts made by the UPA to 
evolve mechanisms at the Centre to 
combat terrorism on the grounds that 
they upset the balance of power 
between the Centre and States. Centre- 
State relations are complicated to the 
extent that the Seventh Schedule of the 
Constitution grants exclusive powers for 
legislation over issues pertaining to law 
and order to the States. 


However, the issue at hand is not so 
much that law and order is a “state 
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subject” as it is in the implicit 
assumption that terrorism is a “law and 
order” problem. Given the nature of the 
threat that India has faced over the past 
two decades, this assumption has 
proven inadequate and has negatively 
impacted our ability to respond to 
instances of terror in the country. 
Terrorism is not merely a law and order 
problem in the same way that for 
example, street crime or theft are. 
Terrorist acts are an assault on the 
security and integrity of India. They are 
thus a threat to India’s national security 
to which our response must be 
commensurate with the gravity of the 
threat. 


As a national security problem, the 
scourge of terrorism demands a 
different set of actors and responses 
than those currently available. 
However, despite being repeatedly 
victimised by terrorism for over two 
decades, we have failed to fully 
conceptualise the nature of the threat 
that confronts us and develop an 
appropriate legal framework to address 
the challenge. 


The Unlawful Activities (Prevention) 
Amendment Act 2008, enacted after the 
terrorist attacks in Mumbai in 2008, 
defines terrorism as an act “with intent 
to threaten or likely to threaten the 
unity, integrity, security and sovereignty 
of India or with intent to strike terror or 
likely to strike terror in the people or 
any section of the people in India or in 
any foreign country.” This definition, 
favouring an interpretation of terrorism 
as a threat to national security, diverges 
significantly from existing practices 
which largely envision terrorism as a 
law or order issue. 


A major encumbrance in limiting the 
responsibility for terrorism to individual 
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States under the domain of law and 
order is that the infrastructure that 
supports terrorism in India spans across 
multiple States, and in most instances, 
countries. All major terror attacks in 
India, from the 1993 serial blasts in 
Mumbai to the attacks on major Indian 
cities in 2008 culminating in the carnage 
in Mumbai point to sources of 
inspiration, sponsorship and support in 
our neighbourhood (Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and Nepal) and the Gulf 
states (Saudi Arabia, UAE). Indian 
citizens have also been victims of 
Pakistan-sponsored attacks in 
Afghanistan. States, however, are 
limited by their capacity and jurisdiction 
to effectively deal with instances of 
terrorism with inter-State or 
international ramifications. 


Other countries have sought to 
overcome such challenges over 
jurisdiction by developing a framework 
of “federal crimes.” In the United States, 
for example, the United States Code (Title 
18) defines specific federal crimes that 
can be responded to by federal 
enforcement agencies such as the FBI or 
the US Secret Service. 


Although the nature of our federal 
structure varies from that of the US, 
India must consider the creation of an 
appropriate framework for crimes 
relating to the nation’s security and 
integrity. This framework ought to 
include a list of crimes against the state 
(such as terrorism), with primary 
jurisdiction being granted to the Centre 
and concurrent jurisdiction being 
granted to the affected States. This will 
provide a legal framework within which 
enforcement agencies can be created at 
the central level to take cognisance of, 
respond to, and investigate actual or 
potential instances of terror with the 
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assistance of State agencies, thereby 
reducing the inevitable political 
wrangling between the Centre and 
States that currently ensues after every 
national tragedy. 


We must also take into account the 
realities of divisive politics in India and 
the history of overreach and misuse of 
governmental agencies by those in 
power. A system of checks and balances 
will be needed to ensure that these 
agencies do not become instruments for 
settling political scores. In any case, it 
would be impractical for these “federal 
crimes” to be within the exclusive 
domain of the Centre. State intelligence 
and law enforcement agencies’ 
familiarity with the local terrain, 
language, culture and proximity to 
respond quickly to instances of terror 
are capabilities that any Central 
enforcement agency will find hard to 
replicate. The key therefore is to 
leverage the inherent capabilities of 
State enforcement agencies, take them 
into confidence and make them 
stakeholders in the evolution of 
mechanisms of communication and 
coordination to combat terror. The years 
of mistrust between the Centre and 
States cannot easily be removed and will 
require considerable national will and 
political sagacity to overcome. 


Recommendations for a framework on 
“federal crimes” are not new. The 
Padmanabhaiya Committee Report, 
released in March 2003, put forward 
recommendations for a “system of 
Federal Law and Federal Investigating 
Agency with an all-India Charter” and 
recommended 11 categories of crimes 
that could be declared “federal crimes.” 
The report further suggested concurrent 
jurisdiction between a proposed federal 
enforcement agency and State agencies 
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over 8 categories of crimes (including 
terrorism, arms and drug trafficking, 
hijacking and crimes targeting national 
infrastructure). Similar 
recommendations were also made by 
the Soli Sorabjee Committee on Police 
Reforms in 2006. However, these 
recommendations remain unaddressed 
nearly a decade after they were made. 


However, despite being 
repeatedly victimised 
by terrorism for over 
two decades, we have 
failed to fully 
conceptualise the nature 
of the threat that 
confronts us and 
develop an appropriate 
legal framework to 
address the challenge. 


An opportunity existed after the 
Mumbai attacks in 2008 when public 
mood was in support of bold steps to 
fundamentally tackle the issue of 
terrorism. But instead of revisiting the 
existing legal framework to tackle 
terrorism, a bill for the creation of a new 
anti-terror agency — the National 
Investigation Agency (NIA) — was 
hastily approved in Parliament. US 
Embassy cables later made public by 
WikiLeaks suggest that India’s then home 
minister Mr P Chidambaram, who 
introduced the bill in the Lok Sabha, 
was unsure of the constitutionality of 
the NIA, given that the concept of 
federal crimes did not exist in India. 
The fact that the bill was passed in both 
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houses of Parliament with little-to-no 
questioning of its constitutionality raises 
larger questions about the seriousness 
with which our elected representatives 
attend to issues of India’s national 
security. 


Unfortunately, we seem destined to 
repeat the same mistakes again. Calls for 
the creation of the National Counter 
Terrorism Centre (NCTC) were renewed 
in response to the February 2013 twin 
bomb blasts in Hyderabad, for which 
poor Centre-State coordination on 
intelligence sharing was blamed. While 
the NCTC is no doubt essential to 
India’s ability to fight terror, it is quite 
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possible that it, like the NIA today, will 
stand on precarious legal grounding if 
more fundamental questions on the 
nature of terror and the constitutionality 
and jurisdiction of pan-India 
enforcement agencies remain 
ambiguous and unanswered. 


India can ill-afford to continue to 
respond to each mounting instance of 
terrorism merely by creating yet another 
entity in the alphabet-soup of counter- 
terror agencies in the country. Terrorism 
poses an existential threat to the nation 
and must be dealt with through 
commensurate assiduity. 
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On Gyjarat’s 2013-14 
Budget 


Gujarat’s 2013-14 Budget consolidates the foundation for inclusive, broad-based 
growth 


In India’s public finances, State 
governments play a crucial role. In 
2011-12, the share of states in combined 
Union and State government's receipts 
and disbursements was 56 and 57 
percent respectively. The States raise 
their own budgetary resources, receive 
Constitutionally mandated share of 
Union government taxes, make 
spending decisions, and help administer 
many Union Government schemes, 
some of which involve loans and grants. 
Yet, the state budgets do not receive due 
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recognition in public financial 
management debates in the country. 


It is in the above context that this 
comment approaches the analysis of 
Gujarat’s 2013-14 Budget which 
consolidates the foundations for 
inclusive broad-based growth laid 
earlier by initiatives in the power and 
agricultural sectors, land allocation, 
skills formation, and infrastructure. The 
Budget proposes expenditure of Rs.1144 
Billion (equivalent to 14.3 percent of 
GSDP, or INR 19,000 per person). 
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Gujarat’s economy is relatively well 
balanced, with primary, secondary, and 
tertiary sectors accounting for 21.8 
percent, 36.1 percent (manufacturing 
share is 27 percent), and 42.1 percent of 
Gross State Domestic Product (GSDP). 
The share at the national level of 
manufacturing has ranged between 15 
and 18 percent, suggesting that the 
States with appropriate policy and 
governance environment can operate 
under the same national level policies to 
raise the share of manufacturing 
significantly above the national average. 


The current global recession which has 
significantly slowed economic growth in 
high-income countries has however 
more adversely impacted those States in 
India, including Gujarat, with relatively 
higher share in country’s exports and 
manufacturing. This is reflected in 
Gujarat’s nominal GSDP growing by on 
14.7 percent per year during 2011-12 and 
2012-13, as compared to 16.6 percent 
during the 2004-05 to 2012-13 period. 


Gujarat’s GSDP in 2012-13 is estimated 
at INR 6973 billion, about 7.8 percent of 
India’s GDP (its share in India’s 
population is 5 percent). Gujarat’s per 
capita income at INR 115,600 (USD 2220) 
is about one and half times that of India 
as a whole. 


There are two major areas which may be 
used to assess a government budget. 
The first is the underlying development 
strategy, and the second is the quality of 
public financial management. 


Development Strategy 


Gujarat’s development strategy has 
focused on incorporating the modern 
understanding of what makes 
economies grow which includes quality 
and quantity of labor, investments, and 
capital efficiency, and application of 
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knowledge to diverse set of activities to 
improve economic resource utilisation. 


To these Gujarat has also focused on 
areas such as safety and security of its 
people, power availability and 
accessibility, and providing conducive 
environment for those creating wealth 
and those in knowledge intensive 
activities. Gujarat’s growth has been 
achieved through a combined effort of 
individuals and businesses from many 
different States of the country and from 
abroad. 


In 2011-12, the share of 
states in combined 
Union and State 


government's receipts 


and disbursements was 
56 and 57 percent 
respectively. 


Along with the usual provisions for 
roads, ports, transportation, 
infrastructure, and energy sectors, there 
are several initiatives in the budget 
which have the potential to provide 
opportunities to the population: 


The budget includes projects to improve 
productivity in agriculture sector 
including extending of irrigation 
facilities to traditionally water scarce 
regions of Saurashtra, micro-irrigations 
schemes to conserve water, improve 
productivity, and knowledge sharing in 
agriculture. 


The budget makes a beginning towards 
providing affordable housing to the 
increasing number of households that 
aspire to home ownership. The budget 
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explicitly recognises that land must be 
managed as a resource. 


The initiatives include strengthening 
The Geographical Information Systems 
(GIS) digital land recording system, and 
an online integrated system connecting 
all the collectors’ offices in Gujarat. 


Public Financial Management 


There are several indicators which tend 
to suggest that Gujarat public financial 
management has been of relatively high 
quality, though there is room for 
improvement as will be noted below. 


First, Gujarat has been able to contain its 
fiscal deficits and debt levels. Thus, it 
had a surplus on the Revenue Account 
equivalent to around 0.5 percent of 
GSDP in 2011-12 and 2012-13 
respectively, though there was a revenue 
deficit equivalent of 1 percent of GSDP 
in 2010-11. The Budget Documents 
project continuing revenue surplus till 
2015-16. The challenge will be to 
increase the revenue surplus through 
expenditure efficiencies and more 
effective revenue generation to enable 
higher level of capital expenditure. 


The overall fiscal deficits, which include 
capital expenditure, have been relatively 
modest, averaging 2.5 percent of GSDP 
during the 2010-11 to 2013-2014 period. 
This is reflected in the relatively 
constant public debt to GDP ratio at 
around 20 percent since 2010-11. The 
average cost of debt has also shown a 
downward trend, and was 8.92 percent 
in 2012-13. The share of interest on 
public debt in Revenue Expenditure has 
been reduced from above 20 percent in 
2005-06 to 15 percent in 2012-13 
(equivalent to 1.6 percent of GSDP). 


Gujarat will need to continue to 
generate high rates of growth, and select 
capital projects with a view to 
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improving efficiency and 
competitiveness of the economy if it is to 
continue to be in a comfortable fiscal 
deficit and debt positions. 


Second, Gujarat’s own revenue receipts 
have consistently accounted for between 
three-fourths and four-fifths total 
revenue since 2004-05. This ratio has 
been termed by the 13th Finance 
Commission (FC) as the Fiscal 
Discipline Index (FDI). The Comptroller 
and Auditor General’s Report Tabled in 
the 2013-14 Budget has commended the 
state for its resource generation 
initiatives. 

The 13th FC reported that for the 
2005-06 to 2007-08 period, the national 
FDI was 62.4 percent, with 19 States and 
Union Territories, including Bihar (23.4), 
West Bengal (37.8), and Uttar Pradesh 
(49.0), exhibiting FDI below the national 
average. It is hoped the 14th FC, 
constituted in January 2013, would 
suggest how the FDI can be increased, 
and its variability amongst the states 
narrowed. 


There are however several areas where 
budget presentation and documents 
could be improved. First, the Budget 
Speech over emphasises the spending 
allocations and revenue raising 
measures, while giving insufficient 
importance to reporting outputs of 
government organisations as well as the 
outcomes for the state as a whole. An 
exercise which begins to shift from just 
reporting financial indicators (or 
inputs), towards performance and 
outcome budgeting should be the next 
stage of budgetary development in 
Gujarat. This will also require a strategy 
to shift from the current cash accounting 
methods to accrual accounting methods. 


Second, a more formal policy for 
procurement by governmental 
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organistions in Gujarat would be 
desirable. This will need to be broadly 
compatible with the procurement 
policies being debated at the national 
level. 


Third, the current statements of the 
Gujarat Fiscal Responsibility Act, 2005 
could consider an analysis of fiscal risks 
which the Gujarat government may face 
in the future, and the possible strategies 
to address them. Instituting such a 
requirement would be helpful as 
Gujarat’s per capita income rises 
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significantly over the next decade. The 
statement should also contain estimates 
of future pension, gratuity, and other 
such liabilities as well as ways to fund 
them. 


The limitations of the public financial 
management practices of Gujarat 
notwithstanding, Gujarat’s 2013-14 
Budget is consistent with broad-based 
inclusive growth, while creating new 
niches for future economic and social 
opportunities and empowerment for its 
residents. 
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